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CARE OF THE CHICKENS 



Today it is generally conceded by parents and teachers that 
the care of animals is an educative activity for children. In our 
school we have made the experiment of letting second grade pupils 
care for chickens, and have found the work to react favorably upon 
the children's mental and moral attitude. For one thing, their 
innate interest in animals as pets has become the motive power 
in acquiring the knowledge that a real concern in the animals' 
welfare demands. At one time our class-work for a week centered 
about the best method of keeping the litter out of the water pan. 
The group discussed plans and made drawings; children went 
home and constructed models; these models were studied and 
criticized by the group; and when finally a satisfactory one was 
chosen, the making of the article was turned over to an individual 
pupil. We have seen habits of kindness inculcated in children by 
their consideration for the chickens. Boys and girls have said, "I 
won't eat my apple this recess; I will give it to the chickens for 
green food." Children have grown, too, in habits of carefulness. 
One child said: "If you spill the grain all the way to the run, 
we'll have rats." Pupils have developed a feeling for orderliness 
when put in charge of the chicken pantry where things had to be 
neatly and conveniently arranged and labeled. The class has be- 
come more trustworthy under its responsibility for the chickens' 
comfort. If they forgot to open the hen house door, for example, 
the chickens had to roost in the run all night and had their combs 
nipped. We have seen heedless children acquire forethought. 
Many of them formed the habit of standing and turning over 
in their minds the number of different articles they had to gather 
together before they left the building for the chicken quarters — 
keys, pails, scraps, excelsior, sulphur, egg-shells. Children have 
grown keen, too, in the power of observing things. "The hen's 
comb was a good color today," one would remark. And we have 
seen initiative grow strong. One boy of his own accord brought 
charred sticks from a bonfire and broke them up to save buying 
charcoal. We have seen unselfishness develop. A child who had 
been told by the teacher that he might have the much prized privi- 
lege of taking the egg to the Principal, answered, "No, we have 
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planned that Ned should deliver the egg toaay." And best of all, 
the care of the chickens has introduced into our children's lives 
new joys. Every day is full of expectancy. And when baby chicks 
come, the joy is supreme. A boy who was ill said, "I must go to 
school today, because the chickens will hatch.' ' But every common 
day had its delights — the gathering of eggs, the holding of them 
in one's hands, the seeing of the difference in color and size, the de- 
livering of them to appreciative customers, the giving to friends 
who were sick, the proud feeling that one was the member of a 
great industry, and that something of his own had market value. 
And perhaps the joyous appreciation of the real value and signifi- 
cance of an egg was growing in the mind of the child who re- 
marked, "I think that an egg is the most wonderful thing in the 
whole world.' ' 

In their homes, children are often allowed to take care of ani- 
mals, but do not always reap the benefits that we think our second 
grade class did. Indeed, they sometimes fail so utterly that they 
are rather harmed than helped. This result is due not to their lack 
of interest, but rather to the fact that a child's judgment is too 
immature adequately to solve the many complex questions that 
arise. Therefore, his pet suffers and he becomes callous. He needs 
here the same direct supervision and systematic instruction that 
are usually given to his other school undertakings. 

An eighth grade class could take care of our chickens with much 
less expenditure of the time and energy of both pupils and teachers 
than are needed in the second grade, but we believe that this caring 
for animals ought to come early in a child's life; for although he 
has an instinctive impulse to observe the needs of animals, and even 
to help, yet, if he is not early assisted to form a habit of acting 
upon this impulse, a passive idle curiosity takes its place. More- 
over, a very little child seems to have a closer kinship with dumb 
animals than older people have, and as he observes their needs and 
ministers to them, a right feeling and a genuine sympathy are 
cultivated. 

One spring, five or six years ago, the children of the second 
grade received from a little girl out west an express crate contain- 
ing two bantam chickens. In the course of time other children gave 
hens of the ordinary barn yard breeds, until the school accumulated 
a respectable flock. A year a^o last fall it was decided to make the 
care of these chickens an important feature of second grade work; 
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and it is the purpose of this report to state how it has been the 
means of creating an opportunity for wholesome out-door activity. 

In approaching the subject with the new class, the children 
were told that for several years past it had been the custom for 
the second grade to have the fun of sharing with the janitor the 
care of the school chickens, and that this privilege was now offered 
to them provided they wished to enjoy it. The opportunity was ac- 
cepted. Then an effort was made to impress upon their minds the 
seriousness of their responsibility and; to this end the children and 
teacher together worked out a simple code which read something 
after this fashion : 

Our chickens have life. 

In the city they cannot range the fields to find food. 

They depend upon people. 

We must not let them suffer. 

We must never forget them. 

We must be trustworthy. 

The questions of suitable food, proper care, and the best way 
to carry on the new work were next discussed. It was agreed that 
the scraps left from our hot luncheon, with grain of some kind, 
constituted a good food. It was decided, also, that the pupils 
should take turns in caring for the chickens. Two children, ac- 
companied by a special teacher, should feed them every day at one 
o'clock, observe their needs and condition, care for the hen house 
and chicken run, and when this was done write a report of their 
experiences to read to the class upon returning to the class room! 

From the first experience the children came back hot and ex- 
cited. There had been no time for writing. With unmistakable 
emphasis they declared that the chickens were in a bad place and 
that feeding them was a hard job, for the grain was locked in the 
tool house ; the run was a wet, muddy place in which to work ; the 
feed pans were dirty; and the janitor had the only key to the 
hydrant. While one child hunted for the janitor to get the keys, 
the other tried to clean the hen house, which was low, damp and 
dark inside. But he said he was unable to do this because it was 
too muddy for him to crawl through* the doorway and he could 
not manage the rake from the outside, then he added, with dis- 
gust, that the moment the food was placed in the run, the old 
rooster with a flap and a bound, landed with both feet in the mid- 
dle of the pan. But the children were delighted with the variety 
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and size of the flock ; for there were five cunning bantams, seven 
big hens, a fine black rooster, two half-grown game chickens, and 
four little X-ray chicks, one without a tail. 

For two reasons it was thought best not to keep such an as- 
sorted flock during the winter. In the first place two second grade 
children could not carry food and water for such a number, and 
secondly we wanted to be business-like and if possible sell enough 
eggs to pay for the expense of keeping the chickens. So homes were 
found in the country for the bantams and X-ray chicks. Before 
many weeks passed, cock fights became so frequent that we had to 
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dispose of our young game rooster. We traded him for a well be- 
haved pullet, or "bullet," as the children at first insisted upon 
writing in their reports. 

About the middle of November our permanent flock was moved 
into a large new house, as the old quarters had been condemned by 
the class. Unfortunately the children had no part in the planning 
of the new house. This was left to the superintendent of buildings 
because the house had to be finished before cold weather set in and 
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because the carpenters, a group of fifth grade children, worked on 
it only during their play periods. But the class planned the new 
run. Several boys staked it off, dug holes for the posts and helped 
with the painting. In addition, the children planned during science 
periods and made in the manual training shop the following articles 
for use in the new quarters: 

(1) A food trough into which the rooster could not jump. 

(2) A protection for the watering can. 

(3) A movable roost. 

(4) A portable droppings board. 

(5) A double compartment self-feeding grist hopper. 

(6) Two nests made out of grocery boxes. 

The children found the planning of these articles great fun, 
for their parents became interested and helped them work out draw- 
ings and card board models. The teachers consulted United States 
Poultry Bulletins, and from books showed the class pictures of 
model fixtures. While the plans were under discussion, one of the 
children invited the grade to visit the Annual Land Show to see an 
excellent miniature poultry exhibit from which they got practical 
points concerning not only fixtures but ventilation and foods. When 
finished, the articles were examples of sincere but quick, rough work. 
The children used them daily and when a hopper fell apart some- 
body in the class mended it, or when the mending stage was passed, 
cheerfully replaced it. It would have been a simple matter to buy 
all the necessary articles but the purpose was to make the children 
resourceful, and in this way a real practical problem was furnished 
for each new class. 

About the middle of October the children began to bring in 
feathers that they had found in the chicken quarters and about 
the school premises. The little girls kept them on their desks, 
played with them at recess, and used them to decorate their dolls' 
hats, After the process of moulting had been explained, the boys 
became collectors too, and from the number, color and character of 
the different feathers found, they speculated as to when the white 
hen or the game hen would begin to lay. But during most of the 
fall, feathers were gathered instead of eggs, and food bills ac- 
cumulated 

During the winter term, class work centered about questions 
of food and methods of feeding. Tests to find the contents of dif- 
ferent foods were made during cooking periods. The following 
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paper written by one of the children states the result of a test for 
starch and gluten, and shows how these points were worked out in 
class : 

Edward. Monday, Feb. 8th, 1912. 

Why We Changed Our Chicken Food. 

Right after Christmas vacation Percy told us the chickens were 
too fat to lay eggs. So of course we wanted to know what the mixed grain 
had in it ta make our chickens so fat. These were the things that we 
found in it — corn, wheat, oats, buckwheat, sunflower seeds, kaffir corn, 
egg shells, charcoal and flower seeds. We are not feeding so much corn 
any more. We made an experiment with them (corn, oats and wheat) 
and we found there was more gluten in oats and wheat than in corn, 
so we have more oats and wheat. We are sprouting oats now. We 
put some out this morning. 

Another very serious problem of the winter term was the plan- 
ning of a device which should prevent the water from freezing. 
Many poultry men use a specially constructed lamp for this pur- 
pose, but such a solution was not to be considered where small 
children did the work. So after much planning they settled upon 
a device which they called the "fireless heater." It was a strong 
grocery box packed with excelsior. A space was left in the middle 
for a tin box which contained a heated fire brick. In the center of. 
the cover the children cut a 4-inch hole, and over this opening 
they set the zinc water fountain containing fresh, warm water. 
This device was successful, for the heat from the enclosed brick 
kept the water from freezing during the coldest days. The care of 
the fountain was intrusted to a committee of two who served for a 
week. Though the task had to be done before school, it was con- 
sidered a great privilege, for with it went the fun of egg gathering, 
which by now had become a sure pleasure. 

Each day the number of eggs was recorded with the names of 
the persons to whom delivered, and on Fridays, during the number 
periods, bills were made out, presented and collected. After all 
accounts were settled with the office, the surplus money was glee- 
fully counted into the chicken purse to be used for some social pur- 
pose. This year the class bought flowers for the May Queen's 
crown, and planned to buy from the Knightly Brothers of the fifth 
grade a small loom of simple design, in this way adding to the 
second grade textile equipment. 
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The following receipted bills represent the egg sales, covering 
the week ending Friday, April 26 : 

Egg Bill for Mildred in the 6th Grade. 
1* egg 03 

2 eggs .06 

3 eggs 09 

4 eggs 12 

5 eggs . .15 

6 eggs 18 

Paid. 
Margaret Wegener, Collector for Second Grade. 
Summary of Sales for the Week. 

Mildred, 6 eggs 18 

Miss Barnes, 3 eggs 09 

Miss Norton, 6 eggs 18 

Miss Bradley, 3 eggs 09 

Miss Goodrich, 9 eggs 27 

Miss Cooke, 7 eggs 21 

Total number of eggs sold. 34 
Amount of money collected..$1.02 

To the outdoor work at the chicken quarters the spring pro- 
gram adds garden planting, which is also done with reference to 
the needs of the chickens. The following reading lesson on the 
subject of Green Foods includes the use made of the vegetables 
raised by the children : 

The farmer's chickens range the fields. 

They find the grass and blades of growing grain. 

Often the chickens slip into the farmer's garden. 

Oh, how they feast upon the young vegetables! 

Our chickens cannot range the fields. 

We raise vegetables for them in our garden. 

We raise beets, cabbages, peppers and sunflower seeds. 

Sunflower seeds contain oil. 

When the chickens are moulting, we give them sunflower seeds. 

Sometimes we hang vegetables up in the run. 

The chickens have to jump for them. 

Jumping is good exercise for chickens. 

Sometimes we chop the vegetables into small pieces. 

Then we mix them with luncheon scraps. 

Our chickens are always hungry. 

They soon ate all the vegetables we had raised. 

Then our mothers helped us. 

We brought from home lettuce and cabbage leaves, celery tops and 
apple parings. 

Next we sprouted oats in boxes. 
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The class together composed the following paper on ' ' Sprouted 
Oats": 

How Our Chickens Like Sprouted Oats 

.We get a box: and put a little soil in it. 

We scatter one-half cup of oats on the soil. 

Then we sprinkle half a cup of luke-warm water on the oat? every 
morning. 

It takes one week for the oats to grow four inches high. 

Then we bring them to school and feed them to the chickens. 

The minute we get into the run, some of the chickens jump onto 
the box before we get time to set it down. 

Sometimes they sit on our shoulders to eat the green sprouts. 

In about three minutes the green tops, the soil and the roots are 
all gone. 

Then another child takes the box home to sprout some more oats. 

Chickens like them, and green food is good for them. 

The daily reports given below are from last year's records, and 
hint at other spring experiences: 
Starr. Thursday, March 4th, 1912. 

The chickens were very hungry to-day. 

The chicken feed will be gone in about a week. 

I took the water fountain to the work shop and scalded it with 
hot water and then I filled it with cool water. 

This must be done quite often. 

Then I put it in the chicken-house. 

I scattered grain in the run. 

Ruth cleaned the droppings board. 

The air was not good in the chicken-house this morning; now it is 
warmer we had better clean it more often. We had better clean it in 
the morning and in the afternoon; it would smell better. 

Karl. March 20, 1911. 

Fourteen eggs. The chickens lay more eggs Sundays than Sat- 
urday. 

They usually lay six eggs on Sundays and on Saturdays they usually 
lay three or four. 

They ate out oi my hand and I could pet them. 

We need a padlock on the bin and a new rope. 

The Kindergarten took apple-skins and the chickens ran clear across 
the yard and formed a circle around the Kindergarten; they were 
pleased. 

Ruth. Tuesday, March 19. 

No egg, but 3 this morning. 

We made a new nest. 

First I took all the old excelsior out and sprinkled some lime on 
the bottom. Then I put the new excelsior in. 
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Florence. April 21, 1911. 

I fed the chickens one cup of chicken food. 

I got two eggs out of the nest, but I left one, egg in the nest so the 
hen would be happy. 

William. 

The mother hen was cackling to get into the house. 

When wa let her in, she looked in the nest for the egg, and looked 
surprised because the egg was gone. 

Peggy. March 1£, 1912. 

Three eggs! 

In the lime barrel there was snow over the lime. 

We cleaned the droppings board. 

We had to go through the deep snow. I could not open the door. 
Margaret had to open the door for me. 

Ned. January 5, 1911. 

We are going to keep the droppings in a box and put black dirt 
over them. 

We will sell them in the spring for the garden. 

Our Pantry 
Marion. March 6, 1912. 

There are cans of things in our pantry — linseed meal, egg shells ; 
laying tonic, bone meal, and charcoal. 

In the back row we keep an extra supply of foods. 

Soon I think we will have enough cans to put all the things in. 

I hope that the children will bring some more cans. 

Miriam. April 24. 

I found fourteen eggs. 

The pretty hen that was sitting got out and ate some of the poi- 
soned meat that was to keep the rats away. 

Louise. Tuesday, May 2. 

We have a ferret which will kill rats. 
It is in a big wooden cage. 
When he breathes he jerks. 
I found one egg. 

Both of the pullet's middle toes are like a monkey's toe. 
The sitting hen stayed off the nest box one-half hour. 
I gave the chickens three pans of water. 
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June 6, 1911. 
Dear Miriam: — 

We set our hen May 17 on 13 eggs. We fed her. She did not sit 
all the time; she got up sometimes to scratch herself and scratch. 
On June 5 she hatched three baby chicks; at first they could not walk, 
they just waddled. June 6, four hatched. With love, 

Mary Sibbs Parker. 

A statement of the year's work was made last spring for the 
June " Recorder.' ' Before it could be summarized the children had 
to understand the processes of adding and subtracting numbers of 
three figures. The following paper was dictated to the teacher by 
the children: 

Friday, May, 1911. 
Our Chicken Report 

The Second Grade is taking care of nine hens. Since October the 
ninth we have gathered 4168 eggs. All the money we got from selling 
these eggs was $14.05. We spent $6.56 of this egg money for 300 pounds 
of chicken food. We bought with $2.07 of the money bran, oyster shells 
and charcoal, bone food, cabbage, lime, insect powder and sulphur, 
straw and setting eggs. We gave $1.30 to the Big Brother and Sister 
League. We spent altogether of our egg money $9.87 and have left 
$4.18. Miss Hefter is going to buy during summer vacation food for 
our chickens with the money that is left over. The reason we had a 
good deal of money left over was because Henry Carter gave us 100 
pounds of chicken food. 



